THE TRUE GEORGE WASHINGTON

that body on the subject, as I have always approved
of it"

When South Carolina refused to pass an act to
end the slave-trade, he wrote to a friend in that
State, "I must say that I lament the decision of
your legislature upon the question of importing
slaves after March 1793. I was in hopes that mo-
tives of policy as well as other good reasons, sup-
ported by the direful effects of slavery, which at this
moment are presented, would have operated to pro-
duce a total prohibition of the importation of slaves,
whenever the question came to be agitated in any
State, that might be interested in the measure.'1
For his own State he expressed the " wish from my
soul that the Legislature of this State could see the
policy of a gradual Abolition of Slavery; it would
prev't much future mischief." And to a Pennsyl-
vanian he expressed the sentiment, " I hope it will
not be conceived from these observations, that it is
my wish to hold the unhappy people, who are the
subject of this letter, in slavery. I can only say,
that there is not a man living, who wishes more
sincerely than I do to see a plan adopted for the
abolition of it; but there is only one proper and
effectual mode by which it can be accomplished,
and that is by legislative authority; and this, as far
as my suffrage will go, shall never be wanting."

Washington by no means restricted himself to
slave servitors. Early in life he took into his service
John Alton at thirteen pounds per annum, and this
white man served as his body-servant in the Braddock
campaign, and Washington found in the march thathe has been in an infirmI know not a negroest Indies/' Sometimes only
